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THE new agreement between the 

‘Labour Party and the Co-operative 
“Union Ltd., is expected to be signed 
shortly, and will be reported to the 

Labour Party Conference at Scar- 
borough. 

It makes two important amendments 
to the previous agreement, which was 
signed in 1946. These relate to repre- 
sentation on General Committees of 
Constituency Labour Parties, and to 
Parliamentary candidatures. 

Under the old agreement it was 
understood that local Co-operative 
Parties would affiliate to Constituency 
Labour Parties in accordance with the 

- Rules of the Party. 

Since then, there has been an exten- 
sion of Co-operative Party organisa- 
tion in the constituencies, where in 
many instances Constituency Co-op- 
erative Parties have been established, 
composed of Co-operative guilds, 
branches of the Co-operative Party, 
Society Management and Education 
Committees, etc. 


* * * 


To find a basis upon which these 
Constituency Co-operative Parties 
could affiliate to their Constituency 
Labour Parties, a notional membership 
was agreed upon, and in many 
instances Constituency Labour Party 
Rules were amended to provide for 
special Co-operative representation on 
their General Committees. 

Most Constituency Labour Parties 
impose a limit on the number of dele- 


Labour Co-op Relations 


gates who may be appointed by any 
one affiliated branch, and where 
special provision was made for a 
Constituency Co-operative Party, the 
maximum number of delegates that it 
could appoint frequently was in excess 
of the maximum laid down for other 
affiliated organisations. 

The new agreement imposes the 
same maximum on the Co-operative 
Parties as exists in the case of trade 
union branches and other affiliated 
bodies, by the following rules: 

5(a) Local Co-operative Parties 
shall be eligible for affiliation to 
Central and Constituency Labour 
Parties. Representation shall be on 
the same basis and subject to the 
same limitations as to the maximum 
number of delegates as apply to 
other affiliated organisations. 

(b) Where a Constituency Co-opera- 

tive Party affiliates to a Central or 

Constituency Labour Party it shall 

be regarded as the representative of 

the wider Co-operative Movement in 

the Constituency, shall affiliate as a 

single collective unit and _ shall 

receive representation as such. 

(c) Where no Constituency Co-opera- 

tive Party exists, the affiliation and 

representation of individual guilds 
and branches of the Co-operative 

Party shall be based on their actual 

individual membership. 2 

It was implicit in the old agreement 
that Co-operative organisations affilia- 
ted to a Constituency Labour Party, 
subject to the approval of the 
Co-operative Party, could nominate for 
the Parliamentary candidature, and 
that, if selected, the candidate would 
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be a Co-operative Party candidate 
running in association with the Labour 
Party. Though in principle there was 
no limit, in practice the number of 
candidates sponsored by the Co-opera- 
tive Party was limited by its financial 
resources. 
* * * 


The new agreement does now impose 
a limit. For the next General Election 
the limit is the present 20 Co-operative 
Members of Parliament and the 10 
Co-operative candidates who have been 
endorsed by the National Executive 
Committee. These are the only candi- 
dates who will be regarded as candidates 
sponsored by the Co-operative Party, 
though provision is made for dealing with 
the matter in the event of a withdrawal 
of any of them. 

For the future, after each General 
Election the number of Parliamentary 
candidates who may be regarded as 
sponsored by the Co-operative Party will 
be settled after consultation between the 
Labour Party and the Co-operative 
Union Ltd., though both sides to the 
agreement may make representation to 
each other about the sponsoring of 
further candidates. 

Apart from sponsored candidates, 
local Co-operative organisations affiliated 
to a Constituency Labour Party will have 
the same right as other affiliated bodies 
to nominate for the Parliamentary candi- 
dature, but if selected, the nominee will 
be subject to the same restrictions res- 
pecting financial contributions as apply 
to all other non-sponsored candidates, 
and will be known as a ‘Labour candi- 
date’ only. 

* * * 


The relations between the Labour Party 
and the Co-operative movement have to 
be regulated by an agreement because, 
though the Labour Party Constitution 
and Rules provide for the affiliation of 
Co-operative organisations, the policy of 
the Co-operative movement has been to 
develop its political activities through the 
medium of the Co-operative Party, and 
only the Royal Arsenal Co-operative 
Society is directly affiliated to the Labour 
Party nationally. 

The Co-operative Party does not seek 
to secure Co-operative representation in 
Parliament and on local authorities inde- 
pendently, but does so through the 
Labour Party by its local affiliations. 


iy 


A NEW COURS! 
FOR AGENTS | 


=; 

ON 6th October, seven students will 
begin training to become full-time 
agents at a study course. The course 
lasts for three months and is under the 
direction of the Party’s Registrar of Study 
Courses, Mr. L. Sims. q 

The students will study Party structure 
and administration, election law, election 
organisation and committee room 
methods. In addition to attending at 
Transport House for lectures and demon- 
Strations, they will spend periods doing - 
practical work in selected constituencies © 
under the guidance of experienced agents. 

The full-time training scheme started 
in May, 1956, but during this spring and 
summer it was necessary to suspend it 
and to concentrate on a special postal 
study course for those who have been 
chosen to serve as election agents at the - 
next General Election. Most of the 150 
students, who enrolled in that course, 
have now completed their papers, and 
Mr. Sims is free to give detailed attention 
to the full-time training course. 

There have been five earlier courses in > 
which a total of 34 students took part. 
Two of these proved unsuitable for the 
agency service, but all the others received | 
posts, nearly all in marginal constituen- 
cies. Three have recently resigned from 
the service. 


Into Action ! 


[NTO ACTION’ is an appropriate title 

for the campaign that is to start 
immediately after the Party conference at _ 
Scarborough, for there is little time left 
before we shall be engaged in fighting the 
next election. This conference will see 
the completion of the ‘re-thinking’ about 
the application of basic socialist principles 
to modern conditions that has been going 
on for the past three years. 

From all the discussions and debates a | 
coherent policy has emerged, which has _ 
received the overwhelming support of 
successive conferences, and which will 
form the substance of Labour’s appeal to 
the country. The series of conferences 
that will initiate the campaign will be | 
concerned not only with explaining the 

continued on page 190 
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— story has been given to me as 
strictly true. An agent, never mind 
which, was telephoned by the National 
“Agent (not the present one), was asked to 
| ‘take charge of an impending by-election 
“many miles away and to come up at once 
to Headquarters to talk it over. 

This agent, a cute fellow, took the pre- 
caution before getting on the train to 
look up the electoral record of the con- 
‘stituency in question, and on facing the 
National Agent said, “It must be a bloody 
war that you have had to send for me. 
There ain't much glory in it, is there?” 

And the National Agent iooked him 
in the eye, and said this: “Your job’s to 
save the deposit.” So the agent, being a 
conscientious as well as a cute fellow, 
went off and saved the deposit, but only 
just. 


1 lively narrative of the extra- 
ordinary measures by which he 
achieved this, none of them violating the 
statute or unwritten Law of Elections, 
must wait until less serious times. Today 
we are concerned with the fact that, no 
matter what you say, we shall be in the 
thick of a General Election before long; 
‘and whether it come this year, as some 
say, or next year, as more expect, or even 
the year after, as the Home Secretary has 
tried to kid us, we have no time to waste 
if we are going to make sure of winning. 

What then must we do? It is clear 
‘what the Tories are doing, and, make no 
mistake, they are doing it well. The Editor 
called attention last month to the con- 
summately clever build-up, the personality 
cult; of the Prime Minister since last 
June. It was perfectly devised. Give 
them credit; never have they done a job 
better. We-shall fail utterly if we fall 
to the temptation of diminishing The 
Unflappable. There’s more in election- 
eering than that. 


HAT must we do? In the pure 

mechanics of getting ready for a 
General Election a great deal has already 
been done. The Executive Report to 
Conference records that prospective 
candidates are endorsed for most con- 
stituencies. (One, however, down Devon 
way, at the end of August saw something 
that he thought looked like a Communist, 


A little Time 
But Not Much 


and flew away.) It also states that over 
550 election agents have been named, 
more or less expert. 

The framework of the General Election 
organisation is therefore steadily taking 
shape. What gaps there still are, whether 
of prospective candidates or agents, 
should be filled without any avoidable 
delay. 

Those who will be candidates. should 
lose no opportunities of publicizing them- 
selves, and it is the business of our con- 
stituency parties to provide the 
opportunities. 

The old agents would do well to refresh 
themselves in their knowledge of election 
law and their experience of election tech- 
nique; nobody knows it all. And the 
new agents should realise that time is 
short and there is much to learn, to think 
out, and devise. 

Above all, let us clearly recognise that 
the election will be won, if it is won, in 
the constituencies and by the active rank 
and file of the Party; not by the National 
Executive Committee. 

Of course, the N.E.C. are a second-rate 
lot. That’s b:cause the M.P. who said 
it, and you, and IJ, haven’t managed to 
get Conference to elect us. But if your 
constituency party isn’t up to scratch it’s 
no use trying to pass the buck to the 
N.E.C. You can do more about it than 
they. 


'HE time still left to us before we have 
to take the election field should see 
much more vigorous canvassing and sell- 
ing of the Party’s publications. Converts 
must be made to our positive programm? 
if the next Labour Government is to do 
the work we expect of it. If, as is sug- 
gested, there are many who are little 
interested in National Superanuation, try 
them with Learning to Live, described by 
a noted educationist as the finest pam- 
phlet ever issued by the Labour Party. 
We don’t fight now, desperately, to save 
deposits. We fight now to govern the 
country. It’s worth fighting for. 
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.Cut Out Useless Meeting 
Yardley’s Labour Member believes that TV has made necessary a review of ou 


old practice of holding many election meetings. 
cut in favour of ‘‘tea-cup’’ meetings and door-step work. ial 


QLD habits die hard, but one of 

them that has to go is the habit 
of holding numerous public meetings 
‘in urban constituencies in the days 
immediately preceding a General 
Election. We are now in the era of 
TV. This has made a massive differ- 
ence. The change was becoming pain- 
fully obvious to some of us even in 
1955; but in the next General Election 
we shall certainly feel the full impact 
of it. 


I don’t think it makes sense any 
longer to expect the public to attend 
meetings in schoolrooms or even on 
street corners, in order to listen to 
full-scale oratory from back bench 
Parliamentary candidates. 


Moreover, it’s extremely demoralis- 
ing to our keener supporters when, 
out of a sense of duty, they turn up to 
our meetings only to find that the small 
handful in the audience are all their 
personal friends and every one is a 
loyal member of the party. If public 
meetings in constituencies must be 
held, and obviously it’s essential to 
hold some, I think they should now be 
reduced to an absolute minimum. 


Dormitory District 

For my own part, I propose in 
Yardley, which is a dormitory. district 
of Birmingham, to hold not less than 
one meeting in each of my three wards 
and not more than a total of six indoor 
meetings in the whole election cam- 
paign. I should like to spread these 
over the four or five days preceding 
polling day. 

When street corner meetings are 
held, as they should be as frequently 
as possible, I think they should be the 
occasion merely for introducing the 
candidate and for notifying the people 
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He urges that they should bes 


‘ .} 
within range of the loudspeaker thatt 
he is present and would like to answer? 
questions or meet anyone who wants: 
a word with him. . 

I also think that you get the best 
results if the candidate himself is the 
only person to use the loudspeaker and! 
to make this quite simple, short! 
announcement, saying who he is and/l 
how long he is going to stay in thati 
given street to meet his constituents. 


Controversial Question 


He should then stop using the loud-- 
speaker and wait by the car or call on: 
a few neighbouring houses in the hopes} 
of being able to talk to a few people... 
If it is possible to get a discussion: 
going, and particularly if somebody’ 
asks a good controversial question, it’s; 
then worth going to the loudspeaker-- 
car and announcing the question which . 
you have just been asked, in order to) 
give the answer on the loudspeaker so} 
that all can hear it. 


But don’t overdo this. The less you. 
have to use the loudspeaker nowadays | 
the better. People not only get annoyed 
by the noise, but they are also develop- 
ing a habit of ignoring what comes. 
to them over the air. Your objective 
should be to try to make personal con- 
tact and if possible have a short chat. 
with any group of bystanders who you 
can get interested and persuade to talk 
to you. But for heaven’s sake, don’t 
let’s make speeches on these occasions, 
either on the soap boxes or on the 
loudspeakers. . 


All the arguments will already have 
been heard the night before on the 
television and the radio, and what the 
candidate has to say about party 
policy himself will only confuse the 
issue. I think we must now be prepared 
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to leave the main policy discussions to 
our stars on the radio and the telly. 

_ But precisely because of the advent 
of the television and the radio dis- 
cussion group, there is, I think, a new 
function which only the candidate him- 
self can perform. But this has to be 
done over a longish period running 
into many months before the actual 
election campaign. I refer to what I 
would call ‘tea-cup meetings’. 


The Technique 


_ Here the technique is to invite one 
or two known supporters in various 
parts of your constituency to ask, say, 
six or eight of their friends in the 
street to come one evening to meet you 
in their sitting-room. After a cup of 
tea has been handed round, the candi- 
date should then raise perhaps one or 
at most two of the more difficult issues 
of politics, and try and explain the 
Labour attitude to them. : 

Then invite the views and opinions of 
the other people in the room and try to 
get a discussion going. Let it be seen 
how difficult the problem is. Your object 
is to get your own personality across and 
try to make friends and demonstrate that 
you have a serious interest in these 
acutely difficult problems and in their 
solution. Don’t pretend that there are 
any easy answers or that the political 
solutions will be simple. They certainly 
won't. And in any case, the telly will 
have dealt with them much more com- 
petently than you or I could hope to 
manage. 

After an hour or so it’s time for the 
candidate to leave. But before doing so, I 
suggest you remember two things. . First, 
ask if any one of the guests would care 
to put on a similar tea-party in their own 
houses, and if so remember to make a 
date to attend it there and then. Secondly, 
pass the hat round; or at least put a plate 
near the door and tell the people why you 
are doing so. 


Take Collection 


I am convinced from long experience 
that folk who want to support Labour 
and want us to win, like to put a few 
pennies in our kitty. In the past they 
used to do this at the public meetings. 
But nowadays there won’t be so many 


public meetings for them to attend. So 
their support at these drawing-room 
meetings can be expected. You can 
always collect a few shillings like this and 
everyone who contributes then has some- 
thing more than his vote on your victory, 
even if it is only the price of a cigarette. 


Henry Usborne 


@ EDITOR’S NOTE 


The idea of small ‘cottage’ or ‘tea-cup’ 
meetings proposed by Mr. Usborne in 
this article is an excellent one. 

But there are two dangers which 
organisers of such meetings must avoid: 

(i) If the meetings are planned before 
the election campaign, care should be 
taken to ensure that they are not used for 
the presentation of the candidate, but are 
for the purpose of presenting the Labour 
Party’s policy. See Labour Organiser 
article ‘Candidates Watch the Law!’, 
August 1958, about the danger of starting 
an election. 

(ii) If such meetings are held as part 
of an election campaign, the provision of 
tea might be regarded as treating, which 
is a serious election offence. The note 
dealing with refreshments for committee 
room workers in the ‘Conduct of Parlia- 
mentary Elections’ would seem to cover 
this point. It reads: 

The question of refreshment for 
workers in committee rooms need 
give no concern if none is sold or 
given away. A custom followed in 
some places is for workers to sub- 
scribe a few coppers each for pro- 
visions—poorer helpers must not be 
made uneasy by high costs—and one 
or two of the women will make pur- 
chases, of bread, etc., brew the tea, 
etc. Such a communal tea-party 
would be outside the frown of the 
law. One, however, must be firm in 
restraining the  generous-minded 
people who offer or want to provide 
the provisions themselves. 
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THIS BEATS THE CLARION VAI 


MANY of the ‘old timers’ look back 

nostalgically to the romantic 
days of the Clarion Van, but if 
they could have seen the modern 
Co-operative Propaganda Van touring 
the Eye constituency during the 
summer, their nostalgia would have 
given way to feelings of delight. 

The Eye constituency is marginal. 
In a three-cornered fight, the Tory won 
it by only 889 votes. There will be a 
three-cornered fight next time, and 
Labour is making a consistent and per- 
sistent effort to win a handsome 
victory. 


Tremendous Task 


But they face a tremendous task. 
Here is a vast constituency of 339,508 
acres. It is the largest in the region. In 
fact, it is more than three times the 
size of all the constituencies in metro- 
politan Essex put together. And it 
comprises no less than 184 small towns 
and villages and hamlets. Think of 
the organisation required to cover the 
hundreds of polling districts involved, 
and you will realise the gigantic job in 
which our Eye comrades are engaged. 

It is only natural that in this vast 
and beautiful rural countryside the 
incursion of the Co-operative Propa- 
ganda Van was a welcome sight. 

There it was, travelling the highways 
and byways, accompanied by Edgar 
Granville (the prospective Labour 
candidate), his wife and daughter, the 
agent and members of the Executive 
Committee. They went out with 
Labour’s message every day, except 
for the Bank Holiday week-end, from 
28th July to 9th August, from 10 
o'clock in the morning till 9 o’clock at 
night. 

During that time they campaigned 
in all four rural districts — Blyth, 
Deben, Gipping and Hartismere—and 
covered no less than 96 small towns 
and villages. That could not have been 
done by the Clarion Van! 

Now look at the picture again. The 
campaigners were heralded days before 


bas me | 
by energetic and enthusiastic key’ 


workers who distributed 10,000 han 
bills and posted 100 crown posters: 
bearing the message— Granville is 
Coming! And sure enough he came! 

Actually, he addressed 192 (one hun- 
dred and ninety-two!) ‘whistle stop’ 
meetings in the villages and 18 public 
meetings at night. The meetings during 
the day were attended by small groups, 
while hundreds listened in their homes. | 
At night the audiences ranged from 30° 
to 60 in number. A miniature election 
campaign! 

I found out from several reliable 
sources that Edgar Granville received 
a good reception everywhere, especially 
in the Tory stronghold of the Borough 
of Eye, where fifty electors stood on 
the market place and listened intently 
to Labour’s message. 

Similarly at Worlingworth, where 
the Liberal Party’s agent lives and 
works, a very good meeting was held. 
The enemy camps were invaded with 
telling effect and there won’t be as 
many Tory and Liberal voters in these 
two places next time! 

But it wasn’t only a case of speaking 
to the people. Party literature was 
delivered as well—delivered discrimin- 
ately,.which is the most effective and 
economic way to deliver it anywhere. 
What have they Done and Just 
Looking did their work appropriately. - 


A Gimmick 


So also did a natty little leaflet entitled 
Keeping an ‘EYE’ on Things. Inside was 
a photograph of the candidate and the 
flap-over bearing the words quoted above 
had a hole in it through which the 
beholder was caught by the candidate’s 
keen and kindly eye. Thousands of those 
leaflets were distributed. 

_ This campaign will be followed early 
in the fall by another campaign — the 
students will go in by car. They will dis- 
tribute literature. They will canvass each 
household. They will mark the electoral 
registers accordingly. They will enrol 
members, and prepare the way for the 
formation of units of Party organisation 
in many of the villages where we already 


“1 
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Por contacts but no cohesive political 


force. 

- To complete this picture I should say 
that in 47 villages there are no polling 
facilities! Think of Labour’s handicap 
in a situation of this kind! Well, we are 
trying to put this right, and a first step 
was a useful consultation between the 
Electoral Registration Officer and the 


agent. 

% Not only that, but in some urban areas 

where the electoral register could be 

easily compiled in street order, it is done 
alphabetically. A big effort is being made 
to put this right as well. 

The Propaganda Van was worth its 
weight in gold. It contains a Committee 
Room in which any elector can talk 

_ privately with the candidate if he or she 

wishes to do so. It contains, too, a con- 
‘venient little place in which one can have 

a wash and brush up while on the job. 

It is so designed as to make possible an 
attractive display of Labour posters. 

- This campaign was efficiently organised 
by the agent, Reg Elliott, and supported 
enthusiastically by the Party officers and 
key workers here and there. 

It enabled him and his colleagues to 
-acquire useful information, especially 
about the postal vote, and to make per- 

sonal contact with many keen members 

_ and supporters upon whom they will rely 
to do the essential jobs which must be 

_ done in the villages if we are to win this 

_ marginal seat next time. W.T.Y. 


Ludlow Gains 392 
New Members in 
18 Months 


ROM eight members to 400 in 
eighteen months! This is the splen- 
did achievement in the Borough of 


Ludlow, a small Shropshire country town 
of only 6,500 people. 

The position seemed hopeless. Only 
eight paying members remained, no meet- 
ings had been held for some time and no 
one seemed willing to take a lead. 

The Ludlow constituency party decided 
to tackle the problem and sent in a can- 
vass team on two occasions, 62 members 
being enrolled. There were no function- 
ing officers and meetings still could not 
be held, so Councillor Jim Edwards, the 


constituency secretary, kept direct contact 
with these members and supervised the 
collection of subscriptions. 


This was a start, and at a constituency 
‘Plan for Victory’ conference held in 
January, further work in Ludlow borough 
was given number one priority. Mr. 
Edwards sent a special letter to 165 
people, covering the few old members, 
the new members and all known contacts. 
This resulted in a meeting attended by 16 
people, but the appointment of officers 
was deferred with the constituency secre- 
tary continuing to act until suitable 
persons could be found. 


In February, Mr. Bill Hyde, a member 
of the T.&G.W.U., was elected chairman, 
but it was not until May that Mr. George 
Jones, a railwayman, took over the 
secretaryship. Attendances at meetings 
had meanwhile increased and new mem- 
bers had been brought in, but now things 
really started to move. 

A recruitment drive was set in motion 
and is still under way. Membership has 
already passed the figure of 400 and I am 
assured that all subscriptions are being 
collected. A marked register for the town 
has been completed and Jim Edwards 
says he finds it difficult to keep pace with 
the requests for the supply of literature 
—leaflet distribution is going on each 
week. 

There is now a full Executive. Com- 
mittee, and a treasurer and membership 
secretary have also been appointed. The 
treasurer, Mr. Frank Acton, a former 
councillor, has also taken charge of the 
formation of a Youth section for which 
preliminary steps are well under way. 

There is a Labour Hall in Ludlow 
which in recent years has been but little 
used other than for constituency meetings. 
This is now, however, a centre of activity, 
and, with a substantial constituency 
grant, has been completely redecorated. 

An Entertainments Committee has been 
appointed and a full programme of 
activity has been drawn up. 

Many women members have agr-ed to 
undertake addressing election envelopes 
for the entire constituency, which work 
is shortly to start. 

An average of 30 mémbers attend the 
local party meetings, and at the last meet- 
ing it was decided to make life members 
two old stalwarts, comrades Timmis and 
Hobbs, who must be gratified at the 
revival which is taking place in Ludlow. 


H. R. UNDERHILL 
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Plymouth Is Prepared For A Fight 


EE of holidaymakers pass 
through Plymouth every year on their 
way to Cornwall—many stop at Plymouth 
to enjoy the magnificent scenery and the 
sea breezes from that delightful and 
historical vantage point of Plymouth 
Hoe. 

Whenever I accompany a visiting 
speaker or a national figure in the Move- 
ment to Plymouth, they always say, “Can 
you fit in to the timetable half an hour 
on Plymouth Hoe?” 

But, Plymouth has much more than a 
wonderful coast-line. It is rich in politi- 
cal and industrial history; it contains the 
important and famous Admiralty Dock- 
yards at Devonport; it was heavily blitzed 
during the war and has made a most 
remarkable recovery since; and it con- 
tains two highly marginal constituencies. 


Two Marginals 


The Devonport constituency, held by 
Labour between 1945 and 1955, was lost 
at the last election by only 100 votes. The 
Sutton constituency, held by Labour from 
1945 to 1951, was lost at the last election 
by 3,810. 

The movement in Plymouth is ener- 
getic, far-seeing and shows considerable 
initiative. The two monthly publications, 
Sutton’s Sound Opinion and Devonport’s 
Clear Vision, are very attractive, contain 
interesting articles and a lot of useful 
information. Both are widely distributed 
throughout the city. 

The improvement in organisation 
during the past couple of years has been 
far beyond expectations. It is a pleasure 
to visit the Party offices. In Devonport, 
the offices are well furnished and 
decorated and well administered —in 
Sutton, the Beaumont Hall, now clear 
from mortgage, is owned by the party 
and a decision has just been taken to 
place a contract with the building depart- 
ment of the Plymouth Co-operative 
Society to add the first and second floors 
to the building. 


Good Co-operation 


Co-operation between the two Con- 
stituency Labour Parties, the Central 
Party and the Labour Group is good, 
and it is now a common experience for 
the officers of these bodies to meet in 
joint consultation. 

On a recent visit to Devonport, I was 


shown a central marked Register, which 
is a credit to the party; the Labour 
promises are rapidly nearing the number — 
of Labour votes cast at the last election. 
Every individual member is marked, there © 
is a complete analysis attached to each — 
polling district section in the Register and — 
removals and deaths are also noted 


Best Plan 


The preparations for the General 
Election are the best 1 have seen to date; 
a programme for a meetings campaign — 
has been prepared listing the halls and 
times of the meetings; a detailed estimate — 
of expenditure has been prepared and 
scrutinised which includes quotations for 
printing and bill-posting. 

There are samples of lay-out of posters, — 
election addresses, handbills and ‘day-glo’ 
window bills and car-slips —indeed, the © 
Devonport preparations could be quite — 
well used in a model exhibition as a guide 
to other parties who are not so well 
prepared. 

I did not have the opportunity of going 
into such detail in Sutton, but I am sure. 
that the same progress is being made in 
that constituency also. If preparation, 
organisation, administration and political 
activity count for anything at all, then 
Plymouth should return two Labour 
Members at the General Election. 

E. V. REES 


continued from page 184 


significance of the Party’s policy to its 
active workers, but also with its presen- 
tation in terms that will appeal to the 
electors. 

The main task in the weeks. that lie 
ahead is to get that policy across to the 
men and women in the workshops and 
the homes. They may not appear very 
enthusiastic about abstract principles, 
but they are concerned about how we 
propose to deal with practical, every-day 
questions. We should tell them clearly 
and repeatedly. 

The strengthening of the Party’s elec- 
toral organisation has been going on 
steadily, but it must now be speeded up. 
The consultations on _ organisation, 
already arranged, will give special atten- 
tion to the marginal constituencies, 
because in them the efficiency of the 
machine may well determine the outcome 
of the election. ; 
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MUc# attention used to be given by 
; Party agents to ensuring that all 
known Labour’ supporters were 
included on the Register of Electors. 
On the assimilation of the local 
Be epent with the Parliamentary 
franchise at the end of the war and the 
Te-introduction of canvassing by Elec- 
toral Registration Officers in compiling 
the Register, there has grown a ten- 
dency for some of our parties to 
neglect their responsibility to our own 
supporters in connection with registra- 
tion. 

There is a distinct possibility that 
the next General Election will be 
fought on the Register which is now 
being prepared, and if Labour sup- 
porters are left off inadvertently, in 
some constituencies this may result in 
a failure to win the seat. And those 
who find on polling day that they have 
not a vote very often blame the party 
for it, sometimes with just cause. 


* 


Parliamentary elections apart, the 
Register can be of great importance in 
winning local government elections. I 
have a ward which the Tories hold by 
only 180 votes. In this ward there are 
five polling districts, two of which are 
Labour strongholds and for which I 
have a fairly good marked register. I 
am going to work on these two polling 
districts now. 

The possibility of Labour supporters 
being left off the new Register is 
increased by the fact that there is a 
constant movement of population in 
and out of the ward, and I expect to 
find in these two polling districts at 
least 100 supporters who would not 
have a vote, but for the campaign I am 
starting. 

The campaign will be short and 
sharp. We shall draw up two lists 
from the marked register, one being a 
list of Labour supporters, the other 
being a list of those who were out at 
the last canvass and about whose 


CAMPAIGN FOR REGISTER NOW ! 


political affiliations we have no 


information. 

Labour supporters will be canvassed 
first and everyone in each household 
entitled to be included on the new 
Register will be checked against the old 
Register. If amyone’s name does not 
appear on it, the canvasser will include 
his full names and address on a form I 
have prepared. 

The form is in two parts, the first is 
for details of those residing at a parti- 
cular address on or before 10th October, 
and who are over 21 years of age, but 
who have not been registered for that 
address previously. 

The other part is for the details of 
those residing at that address who will be 
21 years of age on 10th October, or 
before 16th June in the following year. 

If time allows, after supporters have 
been canvassed, we shall canvass the list 
of ‘outs’, though we shall only be con- 
cerned with their registration after we 
have ascertained if they are Labour 
supporters. 

The qualifying date for the new 
Register is 10th October, but our cam- 
paign will go on until the Electors Lists 
are published on 28th November. 

The List of Newly Qualified Electors 
will be checked against the list we shall 
have compiled during our canvass. Many 
on our list will be included in the List of 
Newly Qualified Electors, but I feel sure 
we shall find quite a number who are not. 
I shall have until 16th December to 
inform the Electoral Registration Officer 
of the claims I wish to make on their 
behalf. 

I shall use Form R.P.S.5. or a form to 
the like effect. It may not be generally 
known that any person can make an 
application on behalf of any other person 
to have his name included on the 
Register, 

From past experience, I believe I shall 
secure the registration of at least 100 
Labour supporters, whose votes would 
not otherwise have been available, and 
these may make it possible to defeat the 
Tory in this ward. 

If I were agent in a_ constituency 
with less than a 1,000 Parliamentary 
majority, I should carry out a similar 
campaign throughout the whole constitu- 
ency in the knowledge that every vote 
will be vital next time. 

T. McMAHON 
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Labour’s Plan For Election Victory 


| ake psephologists, in their examina- 
tion of the 1951 General Election, 
asserted that local factors had remark- 
ably little influence on the results, though 
they did modify their views slightly in 
their examination of the 1955 General 
Election results. 

The Wilson Committee, set up by the 
National Executive Committee after the 
1955 General Election to enquire into 
Party organisation, drew attention in its 
Report to the fact that there was a 
number of constituencies where Labour 
had failed to pull out a sufficient per- 
centage of supporters on polling day to 
win the seat. 

This failure was seen to be a defect of 
machinery because, the Committee 
believed, if the local organisation had 
been able to exert sufficient influence on 
known Labour supporters many more 
would have gone to the polling stations. 

There is little doubt that in both 
General Elections national trends were 
the predominant factor, as they probably 
will be in the next, but even if it is 
accepted that local factors count for 
little, it is obvious that they do count 
for something, and in some constituen- 
cies that something is sufficient to deter- 
mine who will win the seat. 

The National Executive Committee 
accepted the view of the Wilson Commit- 
tee that it was necessary to strengthen 
organisation in the marginal constituen- 
cies where a few more votes, one way or 
the other, would be decisive and set 
money aside for this purpose. 

Much more than a half of the money 
allocated has been used for the purpose 
of maintaining existing agencies, estab- 
lishing new agencies and employing 
organising assistants. The result has been 
a substantial increase in the number of 
agents employed, and the provision of 
professional organising assistance to all 
but a very few of the most marginal 
constituencies and to the majority of all 
marginal constituencies. 

Improved electoral organisation implies 
adequate records of known Labour sup- 
porters, and a means of reaching them 
during the campaign and of knowing 
during polling day if they have voted, so 
that efforts can be made to persuade them 
to vote if they have not done so. 

Records, consequently, are of great 


* 


For 24 years the Labour Party has 
been preparing its machinery for 
the next General Election. This 
article describes the plan that has | 
been followed, the results achieved | 
and what is still needed to be done. 


* 


importance, and a fairly substantial sum — 
has been spent on student and full-time 
canvassers, aswell as on canvass and 
other committee room material. ’ 

There is not much point in having 
records and an efficient electoral system 
unless there are workers trained to use 
them. The training of election workers 
has been undertaken at weekend and day | 
schools and is to be extended during the | 
next few months. 

The Party organisation is very much 
stronger today in the marginal constituen- — 
cies than it was before the 1955 General 
Election. Probably many party workers — 
in backward rural constituencies feel that 
their needs have been ignored. The diffi- 
culty of keeping the flag flying in the face | 
of overwhelming odds is appreciated and 
if they understand the strategy being em- 
ployed, they will realise that their gallant 
fight, without hope of electoral success 
and little outside support, will be a valu- 
able contribution to the winning of the | 
General Election because they will keep 


much more powerful enemy forces 
engaged. 

There is still much to be done in the 
marginal constituencies. The records 


should be brought up-to-date and be 
sufficiently complete to give a total of 
promises at least 25 per cent above the 
votes required to win the seat on an 80 
per cent poll. Activity should be directed 
to these known supporters and to the 
‘doubtfuls’. 

The Party has lost seats in past elec- 
tions because of our failure to register 
sufficient postal voters. This job should 
be part of the normal routine of every 
Constituency Labour Party, but special 
attention must be given to it during the 
next few months in marginal constituen- 
cies. 
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(THE telephone jarred the silence of 
=. my mid-morning nap in the Party 
Office. “Could you use £80?” said the 
voice at the other end. “Yes,” I said 
dreamily, thinking about a wonderful 
holiday on the Mediterranean. The 
voice at the other end soon brought 
disillusionment. “Not you...Imean, 
what would your party do if I could 
offer them a grant of £80?” 

Hastily pushing other thoughts out 
of my mind, I turned to business. 
“Spend it on marked register canvass- 
ing in the rural areas,” I said brightly. 
“Right,” said the voice of authority, 
“I'll see what can be done,” and the 
line went dead. 

After several weeks’ delay, during 
which I discussed the matter with my 
E.C., I finally received confirmation 
that, subject to the Regional Organiser 
being satisfied with the work done. we 
would be reimbursed for the salary of 
a full-time canvasser, the constituency 

party having to foot the bill for extras 
—insurance stamps, travelling subsis- 
tence, etc. 

We had to find our own canvasser; 
someone prepared to slog it door to 
door, wet or fine, for several months. 
What was more, in a large rural con- 
stituency with many villages entirely 
without bus services, and others only 
inadequately served, it meant someone 
with some means of transport. 
Married Woman 

We were fortunate in our search— 
a married woman member of the 
Party, already well-experienced in 
doorstep work, was prepared to give 
the job a trial. 

In the bleak month of February, she 
started work. Her job—to visit every 
house in each village on a prepared list 
and endeavour to find out the politi- 
cal opinions of the occupants, and, in 
addition, to make a special note of any 
particularly interested supporters who 
would make good contacts and 
possible members and local party 
officers. 


WE SPENT #80 ON CANVASSING 


The grant of £80 has long since run 
out, but my E.C. are so impressed with 
the success of the work that they have 
extended the period of employment by 
granting another £100 on top of what 
they had already spent. The position 
will be reviewed again in October. 

What has been achieved? More 
than I even dared to hope for. Up to 
the end of August our canvasser has 
visited more than 9,000 houses (aver- 
aging over the whole period over 24 
calls per hour—a good rate by any 
standard) and has contacted well over 
15,000 electors. 


Few ‘outs’ 


We were prepared for a very high 
percentage of ‘outs’, as most of the 
work would be done in day-time, but 
this has kept remarkably low. Only 
in 15.5 per cent of the total calls was 
‘no reply’ recorded. 


Of course, we had to learn as we went 
along, and found it was no use, for 
example, visiting villages near the towns 
on market days, otherwise the ‘outs’ rose 
to nearly 50 per cent. There was always 
a high percentage of ‘outs’ if the can- 
vasser’s visit happened to coincide with 
the meeting of the village Women’s 
Institute. 


On one occasion, the canvasser was 
puzzled to find the first 20 calls in one 
village all ‘out’. The first successful reply 
at the 21st house told her that practically 
the whole village (three coach loads) had 
gone on an outing with the village 
church! 


In all, 54 villages and hamlets have so 
far been visited, and we now have an 
excellent marked register covering over 
65 per cent of the electors in Aylesbury, 
that is, of course, including the canvass 
figures already secured in local elections 
in our two towns. 

The details of the canvass have been 
carefully recorded on the bound copy of 
the register in the party office, and an 
additional copy made for the use of local 
parties. Already, three new village parties 
have been started as a direct result of the 
information secured, and in several other 
cases polling district committees have 
been formed with the assistance of 
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neighbouring village parties. 

The canvasser has also kept a careful 
record of cases requiring postal votes, 
which are being followed up by local 

ostal vote officers, and removals have 

een traced and recorded, ready in case 
this information is required for a Parlia- 
mentary election. 

There must be many parties in the 
country which could afford to spend £100, 
or even more, on this work. Given a 
good canvasser, this is money well spent, 
particularly in rural areas, and the 
information secured is of the greatest 
value, not only for elections, but in all 
facets of Party organisation. 


Walter Brown 


ALPHABETICAL 
REGISTER, W.O. 
POLLING PLAN 


IHE «series of articles on the 
‘Reading’ electoral system which 
have appeared in previous issues of 
the Labour Organiser might be 
regarded as too elaborate for county 
constituencies where often the election 
workers are only few. 


In many county areas the situation 
is complicated by the existence of an 
‘Alphabetical’ Register. The calling-up 
pads, an essential part of the ‘Reading’ 
system, are not really suitable here. 
W. T. Young, the Labour Party Eastern 
Regional Organiser, has prepared a 
polling day system for areas with an 
‘Alphabetical’ Register based upon the 
individual canvass card. The wall 
sheet is different from that normally 
used with the single card system in 
that at the side of the Register number 
is a space for a ‘Walking Order’ 
number. 


_ How the system works is described 
in the following notes to election 
workers : 


1. Write up a canvass card for every 


elector. Strike through the letters ‘PD 
and insert ‘WO’. ee | 

2. Divide the parish into suitable 
areas for canvassing and literature distri-_ 
bution. ‘ i 

3. Group the canvass cards in accor-_ 
dance with where the electors live. 4 

4. Put the canvass cards in walking — 
order and give each elector a Walking — 
Order number. Write the number on the © 
card in the space opposite “WO”. 

5. Make sure that if Area No. 1 ends 
on Walking Order No. 24 then Area 
No. 2 begins on No. 25, and so on. 

6. Mark the canvass cards in accor- 
dance with a reliable canvass. Mark no 
one FOR unless you are reasonably sure 
about it. 

7. Paste the wall sheet on a straw- 
board. Then mark it in accordance with 
the canvass—by making a red mark 
against the Register Number of each 
Labour supporter. Also, in the column 
headed ‘WO’ be sure to write in the 
Walking Order Number of each Labour 
supporter. 

8. When the canvass is finished extract 
all the Against and Doubtfuls and put 
them away, for you must concentrate on 
FORS only on polling day. 

9. Be absolutely sure that all canvass 
cards are kept in Walking Order number 
for use on polling day, for on this day 
they become the Promise Cards on which 
knocking-up is to be done. 

10 As the numbers come from the 
polling station: 

(a) Strike through the corresponding 
Register numbers and also the 
Walking Order numbers; 

(b) Call out the Walking Order num- 
bers so that the person in charge 
of the promise cards can extract 
the appropriate ones; ; 

(c) Continue doing this until knock- 
ing-up begins, at which time the 
knockers-up must take the remain- 
ing promise cards and account for 
the Labour promises thereon. 

11. Get everything ready BEFORE 
polling day. By making a good start you 
often get a good finish and that is what 
you want on polling day. 

12. When polling has ended collect all 
material and keep it for another day. 

13. Wall sheets can be bought from 
the Regional Office at 4s. per dozen, and 
polling check pads at the same price. 
Canvass Cards can be obtained from 
Transport House. 
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| WRONG DESCRIPTION MAY LOSE SEAT 


A Widow is not a Married Woman 


P[ HE ‘Questions and Answers’ feature 
Sof the weekly publication the 
Municipal Journal contains many inter- 
esting cases of a wide variety of subjects 
relating to local government and electoral 
‘procedure. One case which caught my 
attention recently was the problem of 
how to describe a widow: could she in 
fact be described as a married woman? 
" The question arose in this way. At 
the annual meeting of a borough council 
last May, voting took place for the 
election of aldermen, and the mayor 
directed the voting papers to be handed 
to the Town Clerk. There happened to 
be a clear majority for certain candidates, 
and these the mayor declared elected. 
On checking through the voting papers, 
the Town Clerk noted that one candidate, 
@ widow, was described in some papers 
as a married woman. The Town Clerk 
then posed the question as to whether 
‘married woman’ was a good description 
of a ‘widow’. 


New Problem 


The answer given in the Journal 
admitted that this was a new problem. 
A cursory search had been made through 
legal dictionaries, but in no instance 
could they find that a widow is included 
in the term’‘married woman’. It was also 
their view that a widow is not a married 
woman for she ceases to be married when 
her husband dies. 

A case in election law (R. v. Coward 
(1851), 6 Q.B.819) was quoted in support 
of this contention and is also of interest 
to readers. 

The case concerned a candidate who 
was described as living at Gonville Place, 
whereas he lived in Newmarket Road._ It 
so happened that just before the election 
the candidate had in fact lived in Gonville 
Place. Nevertheless, the voting papers 
were declared invalid as his correct place 
of residence was Newmarket Road. 

By analogy, the Journal claims, a 
widow shown as a married woman is 
wrongly described, even though at an 
earlier date she was a married woman. 

In view of this opinion, the Town 
Clerk must have felt thankful that there 
was a clear majority for those elected as 
aldermen. In his case, it would have so 


happened that, had the voting papers in 
question been declared void, the result 
would not have been affected. Neverthe- 
less, this is another lesson to show how 
careful one must be! 


Candidate’s Residence 


A similar instance regarding the resi- 
dence of a candidate arose in a local 
government election some years ago. In 
this case a retiring councillor, who was 
standing for re-election, had moved from 
one house to another shortly before 
nomination day. In the normal way he 
had given the Clerk of the Council the 
new address so that Council papers could 
be forwarded. 

The nomination papers delivered on 
behalf of his candidature, however, con- 
tained the address in the Register of 
Electors as against that of his new resi- 
dence—and the nomination papers were 
declared invalid. As the nomination 
papers were handed-in on the last day, 
this little story did not have a happy 
ending. : 
L. SIMS 


@ FRIENDLY SERVICE 
@ FAIR PRICES 


and of course the 
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LABOUR FEELS GROWING PAIN: 
by S. E. Barker . 


[HE Labour Party returned to 

London for its Thirteenth Annual 
Conference. It was held in the Printers’ 
Hall, Lambeth, and was presided over 
by Gal: Roberts, M.P. 

Membership was again on the up- 
ward trend, having increased from 
1,539,092 in the previous year to 
1 895, 498. There was a slight reduction 
in the number of affiliated trade unions 
from 141 to 135—a number of amal- 
gamations being mainly responsible. 

The 1912 by-election results varied. 
Labour suffered a severe setback in the 
mining constituency of Hanley. This 
seat was won by Enoch Edwards in 
the two 1910 General Elections in 
straight fights against Tory candidates, 
but was lost to the Liberals in a three- 
cornered fight at the by-election. 
Labour’s vote fell from 8,343 in 
December 1910 to 1,694. The Liberal 
polled 6,647 votes—clearly he had 
stolen the bulk of the support given to 
the Labour candidate at the earlier 
election. 


Mining Constituencies 


This by-election came at a time when 
the National Executive Committee was 
making strong representations to the 
miners concerning the very bad state 
of Party organisation in the mining 
constituencies. 

Labour considerably improved its 
vote in the Holmfirth and Crewe by- 
elections, and polled 2,413 votes in its 
first fight in Midlothian. Again it was 
emphasised that no amount of 
enthusiasm could atone for the absence 
of efficient election machinery. 

The National Executive Committee 
had lost no time in carrying out the 
recommendations adopted at the pre- 
vious year’s Annual Conference for 
subsidising Constituency Labour 
Parties where full-time agents were 
employed. 

Contingent upon certain conditions, 


a sum not exceeding 25 per cent of the 
agent’s salary was paid. All applica- 


tions for the grant had to be accom- 


panied by a statement, showing the 


composition of the party, details of its 


organisation, particulars of the agent’s — 
salary, and from what source it was 
obtained, and the local party’s balance — 
sheet. 


The conditions also laid down that . 


agents must be selected in open com- 


petition, and particulars furnished as — 


to their qualifications and proposed 
salaries. Each Constituency Labour 
Party was required to report half- 
yearly to the National Executive Com- 


mittee, giving details of the work 
accomplished and the state of 
organisation. 


The first batch of grants were paid 
to Bow and Bromley, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, Gorton, Newton, 
Dundee, Barnard Castle and Bishop 
Auckland. 

Organisation in Scotland loomed 


large at this conference. The Secretary | 
and the National Agent had repre- | 


sented the National Executive Com- 
mittee at four district conferences in 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dundee and 
Edinburgh. Each conference was 
representative of the local movement, 
and discussion took place on prospec- 
tive constituencies, general organisa- 
tional matters, and the functions of a 
Scottish Council. 


Scottish Council 


Each conference appointed a com- 
mittee to consider these matters further 
and was invited to forward its sugges- 
tions to the National Executive 
Committee. Finally, the National 
Executive Committee placed before 
Conference proposals in regard to the 
name and the constitution of a Scottish 
Council, and the composition of its 
Executive Committee. 

There was to be a paid permanent 
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Woolwich, — 


; 


official appointed by, and responsible 
to, the National Executive Committee, 
which was to meet the cost of his 
salary, his travelling expenses, station- 
ery, printing, postage, and 75 per cent 
of the cost of the annual and Executive 
Committee meetings of the Council. 
The total cost to the National Execu- 
tive Committee was estimated at £350 
per year. 
_ There was considerable opposition, 
led by Bob Smillie, on the grounds that 
Scotland had not been taken into con- 
sideration sufficiently. Tom Shaw, of 
the textile operatives, opposed on 
entirely different grounds. He saw no 
reason for setting up an organisation 
on a geographical basis. If a separate 
Organisation was to be set up for Scot- 
land, why not one for Ireland, Wales, 
for each of the industrial areas in 
England, and one for the agricultural 
districts? Why Scotland? 

Between one argument and another, 
the reference back was carried for 
further consideration. 


No Unification 


The Joint Board gave consideration 
during the year to the proposals for the 
unification of the various national Labour 
organisations. Unfortunately, says the 
report, the Trades Union Congress had 
adopted a proposal in favour of co-opera- 
tion between the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of Congress and the Executive 
Committee of the Labour Party, but had 
excluded the General Federation of 
Trade Unions. 

The whole question had been referred 
back to the three national committees. 
The outcome was that the General 
Federation of Trade Unions decided at 
its next annual conference that it should 
retain its separate identity and autonomy, 
but by agreement should co-operate with 
the Trades Union Congress and the 
Labour Party on matters of national 
importance. 

However, other efforts at co-operation 
were developing. The Co-operative Union 
had suggested a conference for the 
purpose of considering closer co-opera- 
tion for common political purposes 
between the Trades Union Movement, 
the Co-operative Movement and the 
Labour Party. This proposal met with the 


full approval of the National Executive 
Committee, which appointed six repre- 
sentatives to attend the conference, 

At last the Labour Party had a news- 
paper of its very own. The first number 
of the Daily Citizen appeared on 8th 
October, 1912. It was welcomed imme- 
diately by the whole movement. It was 
claimed that its welcome was equally 
warm in the world of journalism, as it 
was recognised by the Press generally as 
a first-class newspaper. 

The Daily Citizen had asked permission 
a month prior to the opening of Confer- 
ence to display its bills in the conference 
hall, and the Standing Orders Committee 
had given permission. The Daily Herald 
had only made application the day prior 
to the opening of Conference, but the 
Standing Orders Committee recommended 
that it be granted. 

James Sexton, representing the dockers, 
moved the reference back. He wanted to 
know why any distinction should be made 
between the Daily Herald and the Daily 
Mail. He became more forthright after 
one delegate said his union had invested 
money in the Daily Herald and contended 
that if unions were to subsidise a news- 
paper which was denouncing the Labour 
Party, then God help the unions. Who 
was behind this paper? What right had 
any private venture to have its posters 
displayed in the conference hall? 

The Chairman ruled that this was not 
the moment to raise a discussion as 
between the Daily Citizen and the Daily 
Herald. However, James Sexton won the 
day. The reference back was carried, 
and there were no Daily Herald posters 
displayed in the hall. 


Special Conference 


At the beginning of the previous 
Parliamentary session, the Parliamentary 
Labour Party and the National Executive 
Committee had agreed that first place in 
the ballot for Bills should be given to the 
Party’s measure for the reversal of the 
Osborne Judgment. No date was secured. 
The alternative was to give consideration 
to the Government’s Trades Union 
(No. 2) Bill. Every effort was made to 
bring the Bill into harmony with the 
demands of the Trade Union Movement. 

The Government would not concede 
all demands, so a special conference was 
called by the Joint Board which was 
attended by between 400 and 500 dele- 
gates. By 346 votes to 76 votes it adopted 
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a report in favour of accepting the Bill as 
‘an instalment of the trade unions’ 
demands. Y 

A serious disciplinary issue came before 
this Conference and it involved George 
Lansbury, then Member for Bow and 

. Bromley. On the eve of the opening of 
Parliament in 1912, the Labour Party, 
Independent Labour Party and the 
Fabian Society held a mass demonstration 
in the Albert Hall, London, in favour of 
Adult Suffrage. The resolution, which was 
carried with enthusiasm, demanded adult 
suffrage, conferring full rights of citizen- 

~ship on all men and women. 

Lansbury, without consulting the 
Labour Party or the Parliamentary 
Labour Party, issued a circular to all 
affiliated organisations urging them to 
pass a resolution in the terms of a draft 
he submitted with his letter. The resolu- 
tion called upon all Members of Parlia- 
ment to vote against the Government in 
every division, until it had conceded the 
vote to women on equal terms to men. 

A special meeting of the National 
Executive Committee, held in consulta- 
tion with the Parliamentary Labour Party, 
considered George Lansbury’s action. 
This meeting decided that the resolution 
which George Lansbury had asked 
affiliated organisations to pass was not in 
accordance with the declared policy of 
the Party. 


It was pointed out that if Lansbury’s 


suggestion had been carried, and that the 
Parliamentary Labour Party had voted 
against the Government in every division, 
that it would have been voting against 
Freedom for Ireland, Restoration of 


No Rain at Faversham 


‘THIS was to have been the story of 

the f€éte that never was; yet 
another jest of Summer 1958. Weary 
Londoners had returned home wet and 
chill, holiday villages were wrecked by 
storm and flood, and seaside caterers 
were facing ruin. 

For several nights Bill Gray could 
not sleep for the worry of it all. We 
drove through sodden fields and saw 
the watery sick grain of the harvest 
that took the wrong turning. Then 
came the sun! 
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Trade Union Rights, and oth 
On 15th November, 191 
Lansbury declared that he intended 
apply for the Chiltern Hundreds and 
seek a mandate from his constituents 
the question of the women’s franchise. 2 
did so, was opposed only by a Unionis' 
candidate, and was heavily defeated. 
The Poplar Local Representation) 


Committee had decided to run a candida’ lex 


Poplar Local Representation Committees 
had violated the constitution and recom-: 
mended to Conference that its affiliation! 
should not be allowed to continue. a 

However, the Committee recommended! 
that as an act of grace the representativess 
of the Poplar Representation Committee? 
might be heard by Conference. No doubt, 
this would have meant George Lansbury.. 

Again James Sexton put on his boxing 
gloves. He declared that never in his life 
had he heard such a weak report from a 
Standing Orders Committee. In the first 
place it had rightly condemned a consti-- 
tutional breach and then went on to) 


there had been too much ‘grace’, and he: 
called upon the Conference not to ‘shilly- - 
shally’, but to stand on principle and by} 
discipline. 

Conference did not ‘shilly-shally’. It: 
approved that section of the Standing: 
Orders Committee report recommending ; 
the disaffiliation of the Poplar Local. 
Representation Committee, and referred! 
back that section which recommended. 
that its representation should be heard. 


To arrive in the vicinity of Sitting- 
bourne Town Hall at lunchtime on this 
late August day was like entering an 
Italian village during the siesta, except 
that Italy never boasted the succulent 
display of a Kentish garden. 

“They have gone to the Labour 
féte,” said the lady who keeps the café. 
near the Town Hall, “turn right at the 
Odeon!” 

The whole town seemed to have 
engaged in the exodus; but this was no 
mere féte. Fresh-gathered fruit and 


‘wom 
of a ‘Vampire’), all t 
uts, swings and dodgemis, 


h candy 


the breeze. - € : iat 
ir opened the féte, 
ter it had been less ceremoniously 


James Callaghan 


_ A record crowd of 16,940 paid for 
‘admission to the annual fete of the | 
Faversham C.L.P. 226 dozen bottles 
| of mineral water and £90 worth of ice | 
| cream were consumed. Despite the 
large attendance, St. John’s Ambu- 
| lance Corps were only required to 
deal with eight cases, six of which 
were very minor casualties -and 


| were treated on the spot. 
ee 4 @ 
opened by Punch, who was busy at the 
time knocking the daylights out of 
Buidye i 

- Soon came a Wild West motor cycle 
rodeo with acrobatic riding and lots of 
sharp shooting. Wolfhounds, encouraged 
by Byto the clown, leaped through hoops 
of fire; it was a marvellous show. 
Jn the midst of the din of the rounda- 
bouts and to noise of sharp shooting, 
there charged through the tremendous 
crowd, two great vehicles. Smoke gushed 
from their ‘chimneys. They were the 
piece de résistance of the féte— two 
mechanically propelled fish and chip 
shops. ; 


Candy Floss 
When the candy floss and fish and chip 
had been well mixed, the Faversham 
Mission Band began to play. Oompa 
Oompa, Oompa Oompa, went the band. 
No one took the slightest notice, until 
three gallant gentlemen, well known to 
readers of the Labour 
announced that they would conduct. 
The first to make this announcement 
was Percy Wells, Justice of the Peace and 
Member of Parliament. He joined the 
Royal Navy when he was sixteen. 


‘Conductor Callaghan | 
loss, toffee apples, and rifle ranges, — 
e all thrown in for good measure. 
igh in the air, 125 feet above the > 
. the beautiful Karin was swaying — 


National Executive Committee, 
the band 
that might happen to musical int 
in the next budget. He waved his 


sounded like a Welsh, rendering 
metrical psalm. Somehow, Jim see 
* to understand that band, but whet 
'. matter. 


' with a smile that would have charmed | 
devils into angels. He raised the bato) 


_went-on smiling, beaming and whispering ~ 


_ of entrants. 


Organiser, © 


- James Call laghan, Member 


i 


and told them of the d 


with great gusto. 
_ The tune was ‘John Peel’; it had mo 
life than ‘Life on the Ocean W: 


seemec 
her th 
band understood Jim is quite anothe 

But the end was not ‘yet. Charlie 
Gibson, M.P., strode on to the platform 


and sweetly and gently, soft music flowed — 
from the band. I thought of all those 
‘Dear dead days beyond recall’. 

I thought of blushing sweethearts in 
the Berkshire. meadows — now. dear 
middle-aged mums.--I ‘thought of their 
daughters—God bless em! Still Charlie 


sweet nothings, and still the music flowed 
on, to end in a great round of applause 
from the multitude, ah 


Mobile Cinema _ . 


In a huge marquee the Bredgar Labour | 
Party's mobile cinema gave continuous 
performances. There were races for girls 
and boys. between the ages of five and — 
fifteen, and the promoters were not short 
Balloons went racing to the _ 
Austrian Tyrol, or wherever balloons go mts 
in thé summer time. ; Pepe vhs 

Everybody was filling up with Leneys 
minerals, and Leney seemed to have a lot sya 
of minerals. Some folk went home with «=~ 
prizes of hair dryers and electric razors, 
others with pressure cookers. My wife had ~ uy 
to content herself with a heavy bag of 
prime Kent vegetables. fs. 

It all ended up in the happy spirit with — 
which it started. Mr. Brock from Crystal 
Palace turned up with his fireworks, and 
the shrimp stall with its Tush pink seafood 
did a roaring trade. a 

It was rattling good fun, Fancy, it © 
didn’t rain; and all for a tanner! aS 


FRANK SHEPHERD 
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‘PRICES RED UCED ! ! 


Can a no supplied from stock fat the folldwing reduced prices 
. 9 in. mK 4 in. = 
. Under 10,000. ne 18/3 
£10,000 — 24,000... 17/6 
25,000 — 49,000 /-— 
50,000 — 99,000... am———«i16/6 
100,000 —249,000 16/- 
250,000 and ‘over ae 15/4 
ALL prices are per" "thousand and include printing, 
purchase tax and delivery 


— 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST TO 


a 


J. B. SHEARS & SONS” 


LIMITED 


191 New King’s Road, Fulham 
London, S.W.6 


Telephone: RENown 2704 
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